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“Were  American  Newcomen  to  do  naught  else ,  our 
work  is  well  done  if  we  succeed  in  sharing  with 
America  a  strengthened  inspiration  to  continue 
the  struggle  towards  a  nobler  Civilization — 
through  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
hopes ,  ambitions ,  and  deeds  of  leaders  in  the  past 
who  have  upheld  Civilization  s  material  progress. 
As  we  look  backward y  let  us  look  forward 

- CHARLES  PENROSE 

Senior  Vice-President  for  North  America 
The  Netucomen  Society  of  England 


This  statement,  crystallizing  a  broad purpose  of  the  Society,  was  first  read 
at  the  Newcomen  Meeting  at  New  York  W orld’s  Fair  on  Augusts,  1939 , 
when  American  Newcomen  were  guests  of  The  British  Government 
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THE  FRENCH  OF  CANADA  AND  NEW  ENGLAND 

A  Newcomen  Address  in  the  State  of  Vermont 


American  Newcomen,  through  the  yearsy  has  honored 
numerous  seats  of  higher  education  both  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  Canada.  T he  present  Newcomen 
manuscript ,  delivered  upon  occasion  of  the  150  th  Anni¬ 
versary  ( i8oo-iq5o)  of  Middlebury  College  in  V  er- 
monty  is  a  gracious  and  generous  tribute  to  that  milestone 
by  Canada  and  a  distinguished  Canadian  university :  the 

University  of  Montreal.  Few  Canadians  are  noted  for 

» 

greater  scholarship  and  personal  charm  than  the  well- 
known  Rector  of  that  university.  In  the  following  pages , 
he  writes  with  a  degree  of  discerning  analysisy  human  in- 
teresty  and  sympathetic  understanding  that  cannot  be 
other  than  another  link  in  the  intimately  close  and  satis¬ 
fying  relationships  existing  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America ! 
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“It  will  not  be  useless,  at  the  beginning  of  this  short  ad¬ 
dress,  to  draw  a  line  between  the  French  who  have  set¬ 
tled  in  the  United  States  of  America  directly  from 
France,  and  the  French  who  have  come  through 
Canada.” 


— Olivier  Maurault 
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This  Newcomen  Address ,  dealing  with  the 
French  of  Canada  and  New  England}  was  de¬ 
livered  at  the  “1950  Northern  New  England 
Luncheon ”  of  The  Newcomen  Society  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  held  at  Middlebury ,  Vermont ,  U.S.A. ,  in 
celebration  of  the  150th  Anniversary  ( 1800- 
1950)  of  the  founding  of  Middlebury  College , 
when  Monseigneur  Maurault  was  a  guest 
of  honor ,  on  September  /j,  1950 


SEX  UP,  PRINTED  AND  BOUND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  FOR  THE  NEWCOMEN  PUBLICATIONS  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA  BY  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  from  France  have 
had  an  enormous  influence  on  the  birth  and  rise  of  this 
Republic.  Suffice  it  to  name  LaFayette,  Rochambeau,  De- 
Grasse,  and  D’Estaing,  dear  to  all  Americans.  Long  be¬ 
fore  them  some  Frenchmen  had  come  and  remained  in 
America.  For  instance,  Jean  Ribaut  of  Florida  and  South 
Carolina  fame,  and  Champlain  who  explored  the  coasts 
of  New  England  before  he  came  to  New  France  and  dis¬ 
covered  Lake  Champlain,  and  Father  Jogues  martyred 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  Pierre  Minuit, 
the  first  owner  of  Manhattan,  and  Guillaume  Molines  et 
Jean  Altan  (William  Mullins  and  John  Alden)  who 
were  among  the  Pilgrims,  and  Bowdoin,  and  Faneuil, 
and  Revere  (Rivoire  de  Romagneu)  and  Girard  and 
Beauregard,  and  LaFitte.  .  .  What  a  number  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  the  United  States  are  of  French 
descent!  ” 
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Olivier  Maurault 


Biographical  Sketch 
of  The  Author 
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The  Province  of  Quebec — with  its  traditions  of  Old  World  culture 
and  beauty ,  with  its  proud  heritage  of  Champlain  and  his  royal 
patron  Henry  IV  of  France ,  of  that  famous  “ Company  of  New 
France ”  under  aegis  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  its  grant  of  an  entire 
St.  Lawrence  Valley ,  next  the  vibrant  days  of  a  royal  province  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  provinces  in  France,  and  then  the  gracious  patronage  of 
the  magnificent  Louis  XIV  with  splendors  of  the  French  Court 
— the  Province  of  Quebec,  colorful,  romantic,  dramatic,  and 
unique,  furnishes  a  brilliant  background  to  one  of  Canadays  most 
distinguished  scholars  and  educators.  Mgr.  Jean  Leon  Olivier 
Maurault,  P.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  D.C.L.,  C.M.G.,  Pretre  de 
Saint-Sulpice ,  Recteur  de  PUniversite  de  Montreal,  established  in 
1876,  is  a  native  of  Sorel,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Was  educated: 
Olier  and  Plateau,  Montreal;  College  of  Montreal;  Grand  Semi¬ 
nary  of  Montreal;  and  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris.  Prelate  of  His 
Holiness  the  Pope.  Served  as  Professor,  College  of  Montreal, 
1 91 3-1 5.  Curate,  St.  lames  Church,  Montreal ,  1913-26.  Pastor, 
Notre  Lame  Church,  Montreal,  1926-29.  Superior,  Andre-Grasset 
College,  Montreal,  1929-34.  Rector,  University  of  Montreal,  since 
1934.  President,  The  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1943-44.  Author 
of  many  books  and  literary  and  historical  publications.  T 00k  active 
part  in  and  contributed  to  the  Tercentenary  of  the  City  of 
Montreal.  Priest,  educator,  author,  lecturer,  editor,  historian, 
leading  and  beloved  citizen,  Mgr.  Maurault  is  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Committee,  in  The  N ewcomen 
Society  of  England. 


HIS  MARK 


My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen: 


It  will  not  be  useless,  at  the  beginning  of  this  short  address,  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  French  who  have  settled  in  the  United 
States  of  America  directly  from  France,  and  those  who  have 
come  through  Canada. 

*8? 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  from  France  have  had  an 
enormous  influence  on  the  birth  and  rise  of  this  Republic.  Suffice  it 
to  name  LaFayette,  Rochambeau,  De  Grasse,  and  D’Estaing,  dear 
to  all  Americans.  Long  before  them  some  Frenchmen  had  come  and 
remained  in  America.  For  instance,  Jean  Ribaut  of  Florida  and 
South  Carolina  fame,  and  Champlain  who  explored  the  coasts  of 
New  England  before  he  came  to  New  France  and  discovered  Lake 
Champlain,  and  Father  Jogues  martyred  on  the  shores  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  River,  and  Pierre  Minuit,  the  first  owner  of  Manhattan,  and 
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Guillaume  Molines  et  Jean  Altan  (William  Mullins  and  John 
Alden)  who  were  among  the  Pilgrims,  and  Bowdoin,  and  Faneuil, 
and  Revere  (Rivoire  de  Romagneu)  and  Girard,  and  Beauregard, 
and  LaFitte.  .  .  .  What  a  number  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
the  United  States  are  of  French  descent!  The  Bayards,  the  De- 
Lanceys,  the  De  Forests,  the  Thayers,  the  Delanos,  the  Olneys, 
the  Marquands,  the  Du  Ponts,  the  Hewitts,  the  De  Peysters,  the 
Demarests,  the  Quintards,  the  Vermeleyes,  the  Lorillards,  the 
Cannons,  the  Depews,  the  Pierreponts,  the  Elys,  the  Hamlins,  the 
Gilberts,  the  Laniers,  the  Ballons,  the  Cabots,  the  Bernons,  the 
Gillettes  j  even  the  Rhinelanders,  the  Winthrops,  the  Van  Rens- 
selaers,  the  Pershings,  the  Rockefellers  have  had  French  fore¬ 
bears  who  settled  in  America,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  in  the 
XVIIIth  and  XIXth  Centuries.  None  of  those  immigrants  had 
sojourned  in  New  France  before  coming  to  New  England. 

But  by  the  fact  that  during  the  XVIIth  Century,  a  New  France 
and  a  New  England  were  growing  side  by  side,  it  was  simply  im¬ 
possible  that  some  intercourse,  social,  political,  commercial,  or 
military,  did  not  in  some  way  occur — it  did  indeed! 

8  *8 

Among  the  founders  of  New  France,  some  should  be  considered 
as  pure  Frenchmen:  administrators  or  officers  who  expected  to  be 
recalled  by  the  mother  country  sooner  or  later.  But  a  great  majority 
of  the  pioneers  very  soon  became  true  Canadians ;  to  the  great 
amazement  of  their  chiefs  they  nourished  neither  hope  nor  desire 
to  go  back  to  France.  They  instantly  developed  a  sort  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  daring  unknown  in  the  old  countries.  Such  were  the 
French  of  Canada  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  today. 

*8  *8 

Now  their  claims  in  America  are  many  and  ponderous.1  To  quote 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  speaking  at  the  Boston  City  Club, 
some  forty  years  ago:  The  French  of  Canada  “represent  one  of  the 
oldest  settlements  on  this  continent.  They  have  been,  in  the  broad 

1  cf.  Flenley:  The  Trench  in  the  Heart  of  America.  Schlarman:  From  Quebec  to  New 
Orleans. 
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sense,  Americans  for  generations,  and  their  coming  to  the  United 
States  is  merely  a  movement  of  Americans  across  an  imaginary  line, 
from  one  port  of  America  to  another.”  So  much  so,  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  under  the  French  Regime  in  Canada  and  even  after  the 
English  conquest  and  the  war  for  Independence  later,  they  have 
explored  and  trailed  and  settled  in  the  center  of  this  continent,  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rockies  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Three  thousand  French  geographical  names 
still  printed  on  the  atlas  of  the  United  States  are  eloquent  witnesses 
of  their  audacity  and  courage.  No  wonder  that  they  do  not  feel  as 
strangers  on  any  point  of  this  Northern  Hemisphere,  be  it  Louisi¬ 
ana  or  New  England,  Oregon  or  Ohio,  Michigan  or  Minnesota, 
Illinois  or  Wisconsin,  even  Texas  and  California. 

8  *8 

Twenty-three  of  the  forty-eight  States  of  the  Republic  have 
been  colonized  by  French  pioneers  or  French  Canadians.  Robert 
Cavelier  de  la  Salle  was  the  founder  of  Niagara  (Fort  Conti), 
Greysolon  Du  Lhut,  of  Duluth  (Minnesota),  Pierre  Le  Moyne 
d’Iberville,  of  Biloxi  (Mississippi)  and  of  Mobile  (Alabama),  Jean 
Baptiste  Le  Moyne  de  Bienville,  of  New  Orleans  (Louisiana), 
Bissot  de  Vincennes  of  Vincennes  (Indiana),  La  Mothe  Cadillac,  of 
Detroit  (Michigan),  Pierre  Laclede  and  Pierre  Chouteau,  of  Saint 
Louis  (Missouri),  Pecaudy  de  Contrecoeur,  of  Pittsburgh  (Fort 
Duquesne),  Julien  Dubuque,  of  Dubuque  (Iowa),  Jean  Baptiste 
Mallet,  of  Peoria  (Illinois).  This  list  may  appear  boastful  but  it  is 
the  plain  truth  and  it  can  be  continued:  Joseph  Robidou  founded 
St.  Joseph  (Missouri),  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien,  Chicago ,  Salomon 
Juneau,  Milwaukee  (Wisconsin),  Michel  Menard,  Galveston 
(Texas),  Victor  Guerin,  Benjamin  Gervais,  and  Pierre  Parent, 
Saint  Paul  (Minnesota).  And  nothing  has  been  said  of  General 
Fremont,  explorer  of  the  Western  States,  of  Charles  Michel  de 
Langlade,  the  Father  of  Wisconsin,  of  Captain  Bonneville,  cele¬ 
brated  trail  blazer  of  the  West,  of  Nicolas  Perrot,  explorer  of  Da¬ 
kota  and  Wisconsin,  of  Antoine  Robidou,  discoverer  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  . . . 

In  conclusion  of  this  prize-list,  let  us  quote  Justin  Windsor, 
speaking  of  Colonel  Rogers  Clark’s  mission  in  the  Mississippi 
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Valley.  Without  the  assistance  of  Father  Gibault  and  Dr.  Laffont, 
two  French  Canadians,  his  mission  would  surely  have  been  a  failure. 
Says  the  historian:  “If  the  British  scheme  had  been  successful,  the 
country  north  of  the  Ohio  would  have  been  a  part  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  and  might  have  remained  Canadian  territory  to  this 
date.”2 

8  8 

But  all  that  is  past.  We  are  more  concerned  with  the  present.  I 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  give  statistics.  The  actual  population  of  the 
United  States  is  of  the  order  of  148,000,000.  About  5,000,000 
Americans  out  of  such  powerful  total  are  of  French  descent,  and 
more  than  3,000,000  still  speak  French  .  .  .  along  with  English  of 
course.  Obviously  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  future  francisa- 
tion  of  the  whole  population! 

8  *8 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  find  in  the  census  any  means  to  de¬ 
termine  adequately  which  among  those  Franco- Americans  are  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  French  settlers  who  came  directly  to  America  and 
those  whose  forefathers  were  French-Canadians.  Nevertheless, 
here  are  the  twelve  States  whose  population  of  French  origin  is  the 
most  numerous:  Louisiana  with  760,0005  Massachusetts  560,0005 
Michigan  398,0005  New  York  345,0005  Illinois  312,0005  Cali¬ 
fornia  310,0005  Maine  178,1385  Rhode  Island  151,0005  New 
Hampshire  141,3005  and  Minnesota  132,000.  The  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  these  groups  in  the  different  States  is  another  question 
with  which  we  will  perhaps  have  to  deal  later. 


<L> 


*8 


The  time  has  now  come  for  me  to  limit  my  observations  to  the 
six  States  of  New  England. 

*8  *8 

All  along  the  XVI  Ith  Century  and  during  the  first  sixty  years  of 
the  XVI I  Ith,  New  France  and  New  England  were  never  on  very 
friendly  terms.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  In  1690,  the  raids 
from  New  France  through  Corlaer  (Schenectady),  Salmon  Falls, 

2  Justin  Windsor:  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  North  America.  Vol.  VI,  p.  742. 
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and  Casco  Bay  caused  the  British  colonies  of  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
federate.  In  1704,  a  French  Canadian  and  Indian  party  completely 
destroyed  old  Deerfield  (Massachusetts)  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
killing  forty-seven  persons  and  making  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners.  Forty  years  later,  in  1746,  another  French  Canadian 
party  attacked  Saratoga,  Fort  Massachusetts,  Corlaer  (Schenec¬ 
tady),  Orange  (Albany),  Haverhill,  and  Deerfield  again. 

*8  <8 

The  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English  naturally  put  an  end  to 
that  sort  of  thing.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  know  that  after  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  hundreds  of  soldiers  left  New  France  for  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts,  where  564  French  neutrals  may  be  found 
in  1764. 

8  *8 

Very  few  others  emigrated  afterwards  until  the  war  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  This  war  was  more  potent  in  drawing  American  colonists 
known  as  Loyalists  to  Canada,  between  1783  and  1 820,  than  in  per¬ 
suading  French  Canadians  to  settle  in  New  England.  Nevertheless 
a  whole  regiment  of  Canadians  (125)  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Americans  were  offered  extensive  lands — the  “Refugees  Tract” 
— on  both  sides  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Vermont,  and  accepted  them  when  the  war  was  over,  in  1 7 8 3. 3 

Although  it  has  been  calculated  that  300  Canadian  families  mi¬ 
grated  to  the  Eastern  States  between  1807  and  1812,  yet  we  must 
wait  till  the  Canadian  Rebellion  of  1 837-39  and  the  following  years 
to  see  a  number  of  French  Canadians  cross  the  frontiers  and  live  in 
the  bordering  States  of  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Maine.  Canada’s 
desperate  upheaval  of  1837  had  no  chance  of  success  without  some 
powerful  aid  from  the  outside  3  but  the  government  of  Washington 
had  a  lot  of  wise  reasons  not  to  embark  into  such  an  adventure.  The 
States  were  however  hospitable  to  all  the  refugees  who  fled  the  re¬ 
prisals  of  the  English  army.  Not  only  did  they  welcome  day  in  and 
day  out  simple  men  of  the  rank  by  the  dozen  but  also  the  leaders 

3  Major  Clement  Gosselin,  who  settled  in  Chazy,  New  York,  was  among  them*  and 
in  1789,  he  sold  to  Jacques  Rousse  a  large  tract  of  land  bordering  Lake  Champlain 
and  which  is  now  known  as  Rouses  Point. 
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of  the  Rebellion:  Papineau,  Wolfred  Nelson,  Storrow-Brown, 
Dr.  Cote,  O’Callaghan,  and  Duvernay,  the  future  founder  of  our 
national  Societe  Saint- J ean-Baptiste.  A  few  cities  and  towns,  in 
sympathy  with  the  Patriots’  ideals  organized  public  meetings; 
Swanton,  Saint  Albans,  Montpelier,  Middlebury,  New  York,  re¬ 
sponded  to  their  appeal.  The  youth  of  this  hospitable  town  of  Mid¬ 
dlebury,  here  in  Vermont,  issued  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
they  considered  themselves  obliged  to  greet  and  protect  those  who, 
fleeing  away  from  the  exactions  of  their  own  government,  were 
seeking  refuge  in  another  land.  .  .  Ludger  Duvernay  founded  a 
newspaper  Le  Patriote  in  Burlington,  and  the  Loges  des  Chasseurs 
were  organized  in  Vermont  to  foster  the  cause  of  the  rebels  and 
prepare  the  second  upheaval  which  was,  like  the  first  one,  a  perfect 
failure. 

*8  *8 

The  Canadian  refugees  who  definitely  settled  in  New  England 
were  not  very  numerous.  The  real  emigration  started  a  few  years 
later.  One  of  our  authors4  says  that,  between  1845  and  1849,  2CV 
000  people  left  Canada  for  the  Eastern  States  where  they  were  to 
be  most  welcome  on  account  of  lack  of  workmanship.  If  we  may 
rely  on  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Meilleur — a  former  student  and  after¬ 
wards  teacher  in  this  your  college  of  Middlebury,  who  was  later 
appointed  superintendent  of  Public  Education  in  Lower  Canada — 
100,000  Canadians  left  their  home  country  to  go  to  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1 8 1 9  to  1 8  54. 

%  % 


We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  the  terrible  bleeding,  organized  and 
chronic,  so  often  deplored  by  our  historians  and  economists,  which 
soon  after  the  Civil  War  half  depopulated  our  counties  of  Beauce, 
Bellechasse,  Rimouski,  and  Three-Rivers. 


*8  *8 


Let  me  first  say  that  at  least  40,000,  and  possibly  60,000  French- 
Canadians,  fought  with  the  North  during  the  Civil  War;  secondly, 
that  when  the  war  was  over,  owing  to  renewed  activity  in  the 
Eastern  States,  a  regular  recruiting  campaign  in  behalf  of  the 

4  J.  C.  Chapais. 
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American  textile  industry  was  organized  in  Canada;  and,  thirdly, 
that  a  very  short-sighted  policy  in  agriculture  and  colonization  was 
prevailing  at  the  time  in  Canada.  Bearing  these  three  points  in 
mind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  immigrants  from  Canada 
steadily  increased  for  decades. 

Dr.  Gustave  Lanctot,  former  national  archivist  at  Ottawa,  quotes 
interesting  data  in  his  chapter  entitled:  Quebec  et  les  £tats-Unis .5 
In  his  estimation,  35,000  French  Canadians  left  Canada  between 
1840  and  1850;  40,000,  between  1851  and  1857;  125,000,  be¬ 
tween  1861  and  1871 ;  200,000,  from  1870  to  1890;  150,000,  from 
1890  to  1910;  70,000,  from  1910  to  1920;  104,000,  from  1920  to 
1930.  To  sum  up,  400,000  French  emigrants  from  Canada  would 
have  entered  into  the  United  States  between  1871  and  1 93 1 ;  on  a 
total  number  of  1 ,6 00,0 00  Canadian  emigrants . 

*8  V 

Mostly  all  these  new  Americans  of  French  descent  came  here  as 
agriculturists  or  industrial  workers.  Distributed  over  60  years,  the 
400,000  of  them  who  came  this  way  are  now  at  least  1,230,438  in 
the  six  New  England  States,  one-seventh  of  the  whole  population 
which  is  of  8,43 7, 290.6  You  will  still  find  them  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  various  industries,  but  they  have  also  entered  into  all  the 
other  spheres  of  human  activities,  professional,  administrative,  re¬ 
ligious,  educational,  and  political:  78,000  in  Vermont,  grouped 
mainly  in  Burlington,  St.  Johnsbury,  and  Winooski;  141,300  in 
New  Hampshire,  mainly  in  Manchester,  Nashua,  Berlin,  and 
Somersworth;  178,138  in  Maine,  their  principal  centers  being 
Lewiston,  Biddeford,  and  Waterville;  560,000  in  Massachusetts, 
especially  in  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  South- 
bridge,  Springfield,  Salem,  and  Worcester;  122,000  in  Connect¬ 
icut,  mainly  in  Putnam,  Taftville,  Waterbury,  Willimantic,  and 
Hartford;  151,000  in  Rhode  Island,  mostly  in  Woonsocket,  Cen¬ 
tral  Falls,  Pawtucket,  and  West  Warwick. 

The  Canadian  migration  to  the  United  States  has  been  divided  by 

5  Les  Canadiens  frangais  et  leurs  voisins  du  Sud.  Editions  Valiquette,  p.  297. 

6  These  figures  were  printed  in  1946,  in  the  Guide  officiel  franco-americain  compiled 
by  Lucien  and  Therese  Sansouci,  of  Woonsocket. 
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some  historians  into  three  categories:7  temporary,  itinerant,  and 
permanent.  We  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  third  because  the 
Franco- Americans  as  they  call  themselves  were  issued  from  it.  But 
the  first  category  must  be  spoken  of  briefly  so  as  to  explain  the  delay 
in  organization  of  which  the  Franco- Americans  have  suffered  at  the 
beginning  of  their  settlement  in  New  England. 

*8  *8 

It  may  be  said,  I  believe,  that  the  majority  of  the  French-Cana- 
dians  who  came  to  New  England,  around  1850,  did  not  intend  to 
stay  many  years.  They  were  in  need  of  money  to  pay  mortgages  on 
their  plot  of  land  in  Canada ;  as  they  were  offered  good  wages  to 
help  harvesting  or  work  in  factories,  they  cheerfully  came  to  the 
rescue,  remained  months  and  even  years  in  New  England ;  but  they 
actually  returned  to  Canada.8  During  their  sojourn  in  the  Eastern 
States,  they  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  having  their  own  churches 
and  schools,  nor  did  they  think  it  opportune  for  them  to  be  natural¬ 
ized.  Hence,  their  absence  from  all  political  or  administrative 
groups. 

*8  *8 

Such  attitude  could  not  be  that  of  the  Franco- Americans  and 
their  offspring  for  they  had  come  to  New  England  to  stay.  A  far¬ 
sighted  journalist,  by  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Gagnon,  whose  statue 
now  stands  in  Manchester — where  he  founded  his  French  news¬ 
paper  La  Voix  du  Peuple  in  1868 — became  the  apostle  of  natural¬ 
ization  amongst  his  compatriots.  His  campaign  was  successful  and 
very  soon  the  Franco- Americans  began  to  rise  in  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

Not  yet  familiar  with  the  English  language  and  surrounded  by  a 
population  that  did  not  share  their  belief,  they  endeavoured  to 
build  churches  and  schools  of  their  own.  Priests  and  Sisters  from 
the  province  of  Quebec  did  not  hesitate  to  come  and  help  them. 

7  Alexander  Goulet:  Une  Nouvell e-France  en  Nouvelle-A ngleterre. 

8  “Many  Canadian  farmers  .  .  .  discouraged  by  the  want  of  roads,  the  vexations  of 
the  large  landowners  and  sometimes  through  their  own  fault,  abandon  the  lands  they 
had  begun  to  open  and  hire  themselves  as  laborers  with  the  American  farmer.  . 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  and  importance  of  that  imigration  which  takes  place  annually  .  .  .  1849 — 
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They  needed  medical  doctors  who  could  understand  them:  before 
long  they  had  their  share  of  these  professional  men.  Today  there 
are  more  than  500  of  them.  Pretty  soon,  they  had  their  French 
newspapers  and  they  started  to  organize  their  national  and  mutual 
societies.9 

8  *8 

Their  meritorious  efforts,  vouchsafed  by  the  Letter  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  American  Constitution,  were  not  always  readily  under¬ 
stood,  and  from  time  to  time  they  had  to  vindicate  their  right  to 
retain  their  cultural  identity  inside  the  so-called  “melting-pot”.  .  . 
A  memorable  incident  which  occurred  in  1880  will  illustrate  my 
saying: 

At  that  time,  in  order  to  inquire  into  certain  labour  difficulties, 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  established  a  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Colonel  Carol  Wright,  chief  of  the  Bureau,  published  a  first  report 
on  the  wrorking  hours  in  the  factories.  One  of  the  agents  who  had 
prepared  the  statement,  talking  through  his  hat,  to  say  the  least, 
accused  the  Franco- Americans  of  being  invaders,  without  interest 
in  the  institutions  of  the  Country,  caring  not  to  become  American 
citizens,  living  in  a  state  of  mendicity,  trying  to  avoid  the  school 
laws,  and  forming  a  sordid  and  inferior  people.  He  called  them 
with  effrontery:  “Chinese  of  the  East”! 

*8  8 

Of  course  the  insult  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  It  did  not.  And 
soon,  in  1881,  the  press  and  several  societies  protested — in  fact, 
they  protested  so  vigorously  that  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
Colonel  Wright  convened  a  special  meeting.  Each  point  of  the 
accusation  was  examined  and  reduced  to  the  truth  which  was  rather 
gratifying.  It  appeared  clearly  that  the  employers  preferred 
Franco-Canadians  in  their  factories  because  they  were  extremely 
good  workers,  not  complaining  about  wages,  and  keeping  out  of 
strikes.  Colonel  Wright  later  on  became  Commissioner  of  Labour 
in  Washington  and,  in  1907,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  writing  that 
in  the  course  of  his  surveys  he  had  found  that  no  nationality  had 

9  Gabriel  Franchere,  well-known  for  his  Relation  (Pun  voyage  a  la  cote  du  nord-ouest 
de  V  Amerique  Seftentrionale  ( 1810-14 ),  founded  the  first  benevolent  society  in  New 
York  City,  in  May  1850.  This  society  still  existing-  has  just  turned  its  first  century. 
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increased  so  rapidly  and  so  satisfactorily  after  coming  to  the  States 
than  the  French-Canadians,  and  that  they  had  surely  contributed 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Country. 

n  n 

All  that  for  1880  and  it  was  already  too  much.  Even  now  such 
expression  of  prejudice  occasionally  recurs.  Besides  those  who  seem 
to  despise  the  French- Americans,  there  are  some  who  dread  them. 

*8  *8 

Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Miles  Carpenter  published  a  remarkable 
book  entitled:  Immigrants  and  their  Children ,  the  Vllth  volume 
of  Census  Monographs.  Dealing  with  the  Mexicans  and  the  Cana¬ 
dians,  he  writes:  “.  .  .  these  two  ethnic  groups  derive  their  signifi¬ 
cance,  not  so  much  from  their  absolute  numbers  as  from  their  con¬ 
centration  and  their  almost  continuous  contact  with  their  parent 
population.  There  are  regions  along  the  Mexican  and  New 
England  borders  of  this  Country  where  there  are  practically  no 
foreign  born,  excepting  Mexicans  and  French  Canadians,  and  where 
the  population  is  in  direct  communication  racially  and  culturally 
with  Mexico  and  French  Canada.  Putting  the  matter  another  way, 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  if  these  over-the-border  movements  should 
continue  for  another  decade  on  the  same  scale  as  in  the  one  just 
closed  (i.e.  1920),  plebiscites  of  the  sort  which  have  been  held  in 
Upper  Silesia  and  Transylvania  would  result  in  the  transfer  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico 
and  Canada.”  Commenting  on  this  sinister  prophecy,  Mr.  Arthur 
Saint-Pierre,  a  professor  at  Montreal  University,  author  of  a  book 
not  yet  published  on  The  Franco- Americans — a  Sociological  Sur¬ 
vey ,  where  I  have  borrowed  my  quotation,  expresses  his  conviction 
that  such  an  event  is  very  improbable.  The  Franco- Americans 
formed  9.2  percent  of  the  total  population  of  New  England  in 
1900,  and  9.10  percent  in  1930.  They  have  been  able  to  keep  their 
percentage  along  with  the  growth  of  the  population  which  increased 
from  5,592,017  to  8,166,341,  during  those  thirty  years.  They  may 
be  relatively  more  powerful  numerically  nowadays.  ...  At  all 
events,  they  are  not  and  will  never  be  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of 
the  American  Territory. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  Franco- Americans  are  not  insensible  to 
statements  of  that  kind,  but  they  laugh  at  them.  Their  past  history 
of  one  hundred  years  is  an  adequate  answer  to  their  opponents. 

If  they  were  to  draw  a  balance-sheet  of  their  activities  in  the  six 
States  of  New  England,  then  they  would  have  a  lot  of  fine  achieve¬ 
ments  to  show.  Let  us  glance  into  the  very  inspiring  booklet  en¬ 
titled:  Catechisme  d'histoire  jranco-americaine ,10  from  which  I 
shall  extract  a  few  passages — slightly  altered  by  me  so  as  to  bring 
them  up  to  date: 

Q:  How  many  Franco-American  parishes  are  there  in  New 
England? 

Answer :  To  be  exact,  there  are  178  so-called  national  parishes, 
107  mixed  parishes  with  a  Franco-American  pastor,  142  mixed 
parishes  in  which  the  Franco- Americans  form  an  important  group, 
and  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  needs,  there  are  970  priests.  May  I 
add  that  they  also  possess  28  hospitals,  asylums,  orphanages,  etc.  $ 

Q:  How  many  parish  schools  do  they  own? 

Answer :  264  colleges,  high  schools,  and  primary  schools. 

Q:  Did  the  Franco- Americans  found  newspapers  of  their  own, 
and  if  so,  name  a  few  of  them? 

Answer :  The  Franco- Americans  have  founded  200  newspapers. 
Four  of  them  are  at  least  60  years  old,  namely:  Le  Mes sager  of 
Lewiston,  Maine;  Ly  Independant  of  Fall-River,  Massachusetts; 
L'Etoile  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts;  Ly Avenir  of  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  (This  last  publication  is  processing  its  reorganization.) 
— The  Franco-American  periodicals  have  federated  in  the  Alliance 
des  Journaux  F.A.y  and  all  are  being  informed  by  Agence  France- 
Presse. 

Q :  Do  they  have  their  own  mutual  societies  and  fraternities? 

Answer :  Yes,  ten  of  them.  The  foremost  among  these  are 
V Union  Saint- J ean-Baptiste  dy  Amerique ,  the  Association  Canado- 
Americaine,  the  Artisans  Canadiens  frangais ,  La  Societe  Ly  Assomp- 
tiony  the  Caisse  Populaire  Sainte-Marie  (Manchester),  and  24 
other  Credit-Union  Banks. 

10  Catechisme.  .  .  far  Josafhat  Benoit. — Societe  historique  jranco-americaine. 
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Q :  Can  you  name  some  Franco- Americans  who  have  held  high 
situations  in  government,  on  the  bench,  in  finance,  in  applied 
sciences,  or  elsewhere? 

Answer'.  Aram  J.  Pothier  was  governor  of  Rhode  Island  for  two 
terms;  Felix  Hebert  was  senator  for  Rhode  Island  from  1928  to 
1934;  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  have  seen  on 
the  bench  Justice  Beliveau  of  Rumford,  Justice  Burke  of  Nashua, 
Justice  Dubuque  of  Fall-River,  Justice  Beaudreau  of  Marlboro, 
Justice  Archambault  of  West  Warwick,  Justice  Pouliot  of  Central 
Falls,  Justice  Edward  Lampron  of  Nashua;  several  other  probate, 
district,  and  municipal  judges,  Arthur  Eno,  Emile  Lemelin,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  other  Franco-Americans  have  performed  public  func¬ 
tions,  mayoralties  for  instance. 

One  of  them  has  presided  over  the  largest  industrial  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  New  England,  in  1937.  His  name  is  Arthur  E.  Moreau,  of 
Manchester,  a  Vice-Chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  Newcomen, 
^president  of  the  Amoskeag  Industries.  In  the  field  of  applied 
sciences,  we  can  boast  of  Louis  Goddu,  of  Northampton,  an  inventor 
who  took  out  269  patents,  and  Jean  Garand  of  Springfield,  who  in¬ 
vented  a  rifle,  generally  used  in  the  American  army  since  193 9. 11 

Q :  Do  the  Franco-Americans  have  any  cultural  academy  or 
society,  a  literature  of  their  own? 

Answer'.  Yes.  The  Socle  te  Historique  Franco- Americaine  whose 
Golden  Jubilee  has  just  been  celebrated  in  Boston. 

*8  *8 

The  most  important  and  precious  collection  of  Canadiana  and 
Franco-Americana,  along  with  other  French  books,  are  owned  by 
the  Institut  Canado-Americain  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
More  than  25,000  volumes,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  and  manu¬ 
scripts  are  treasured  and  consulted  by  history  students.  The  Union 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste  dyAmerique  of  Woonsocket  acquired  some 
years  ago  the  Mallet  Collection  and  other  volumes.  Several  other 
Franco- American  institutions  have  also  large  collections  of  French 

11  In  1920,  New  Hampshire  had  two  Franco-American  Senators,  29  representatives 
at  the  Legislature,  4  mayors,  27  aldermen,  40  public  servants  and  some  post-masters. 
Les  Franco- A  mericains  feints  far  eux-memes.  p.  48.  Edit.  Albert  Levesque. 
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books,  and  we  are  not  referring  here  to  the  many  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  land,  all  possessing  a  French  Department. 


Then,  after  having  noted  that  a  French- American  literature  as 
well  as  the  French  Canadian  literature  could  not  be  anything  else 
than  a  branch  of  the  French  literature,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  in 
the  making.  However  a  thesis  on  La  litterature  jrangaise  de  la  N oli¬ 
vette- An  glet  err  e  was  written  by  Sister  Marie-Carmel  Therriault 
with  many  illuminating  data. 

%  % 


Good  journalism  is  a  part  of  literature  and  the  Franco- Americans 
have  had  and  still  have  excellent  journalists.  Writers  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  books  of  high  standard  on  sociology,  history, 
and  even  poetry. 


%  *8? 


La  Vie  Franco- Americaine ,  an  annual  publication,  constitutes  a 
very  helpful  compendium  of  Franco- American  activities  during  the 
year.  The  Franco- American  Historical  Society  publishes  a  bulletin 
of  some  interest. 
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Among  the  better  known  writers  of  the  present  generation,  the 
following  names  are  prominent:  Adolphe  Robert,  Gabriel  Nadeau, 
Wilfrid  Beaulieu,  Philippe  Lajoie,  Josaphat  Benoit,  Jacques 
Ducharme,  Rosaire  Dion-Levesque,  Dr.  Ulysse  Forget,  Abbe 
Adrien  Verrette. 
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To  summarize  the  story  of  French  Canadian  emigration,  I  wish 
to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  Professor  Saint-Pierre’s  very  care¬ 
ful  Survey  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

“French  Canadian  emigration  to  the  United  States,  except  that 
which  took  place  around  the  troubled  period  of  1 83 7-3 8,  was  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  economic  causes ;  it  increased  or  decreased  with  the  tide 
of  prosperity  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

“It  was  very  largely  composed  of  country  people,  as  long  as 
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Lower  Canada,  later  the  Province  of  Quebec,  was  predominantly 
rural,  but  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  in  the  majority  urban.” 

“At  the  origin  of  the  migration  movement — let  us  say  up  to 
1 8  60 — the  greater  part  of  Canadian  emigrants  were  not  only  poor 
but  uneducated  and  unskilled,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  seek  a 
living  mostly  in  mills  and  factories  and  they  occupied  a  low  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  rank.  As  popular  education  spread  in  Quebec,  and 
as  the  proportion  of  urban  emigrants  increased,  the  section  of  emi¬ 
grants  that  could  speak  English  and  were  trained  in  varied  voca¬ 
tions  also  increased,  with  the  result  that  a  great  many  of  them  had 
little  trouble  in  fitting  themselves  in  the  scheme  of  American  life. 
At  the  same  time,  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  immigrants, 
born  and  bred  in  the  United  States,  felt,  of  course,  perfectly  at  home, 
and  were  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  offered.  As  a 
consequence,  a  steady  improvement  of  the  whole  stock’s  economic 
and  social  status  has  been  taking  place  for  many  years  past. 

“Relations  between  the  American  population  and  the  French- 
Canadian  element  are,  as  a  very  general  rule,  quite  cordial,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  field  of  employment,  with  their  employers  and  fellow- 
workers  alike.” 

And  now,  what  about  the  attitude  of  the  Franco- Americans 
towards  the  United  States?  Let  us  go  back  to  the  historical  Cate¬ 
chism  previously  quoted.  One  of  the  questions  of  the  last  chapter 
reads  as  follows: 

Q :  Which  is  our  homeland  and  our  flag? 

Answer :  The  United  States  is  our  homeland  and  the  star- 
spangled  banner  our  flag. 

*8  *8 

At  their  Congress  held  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  May 
1949,  the  Franco- Americans  have  voiced  their  ideals  in  a  mani¬ 
festo  signed  by  24  of  their  leaders  both  lay  and  clerics.12  The  docu¬ 
ment  is  too  lengthy  to  be  included  here,  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
its  authors  have  a  very  clear  view  of  the  situation.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  their  minds  that  they  are  simply  following  the  dictates  of  the 

12  cf.  Vie  frangaise.  Novembre  1949,  vol.  483,  pp.  131-143. 
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Bill  of  Rights.  They  readily  acknowledge  that  they  are  distinct 
from  the  other  minority  groups  of  the  Republic.  On  the  spiritual 
plan  they  are  Roman  Catholics ;  on  the  temporal  plan  they  are 
American  citizens  j  nevertheless  they  cling  to  their  traditions, 
language,  and  spirit  which  is  French:  a  unique  formula  in  this 
Country.  Their  reason  for  perpetuating  it  is  two-fold:  Is  it  not  “an 
element  of  diversity  in  the  broad  unity  and  a  source  of  cultural 
wealth  in  the  midst  of  the  American  nation?”  Indeed,  Gentlemen ! 
And  it  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  the  ideals  of  Democracy. 

The  End 


“Actorum  Memores  simul  affectamus  Agenda!)} 
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This  Newcomen  Address,  dealing  with  the  French  of 
Canada  and  New  England ,  was  delivered  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  on  occasion  of  the  150th  Anniversary  ( 1800- 
1950)  of  Middlebury  College,  at  the  “1950  Northern 
New  England  Luncheonyy  of  The  N ewcomen  Society  of 
England ,  held  at  Middlebury ,  Vermont ,  U.S.A .,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1950.  Mgr.  Maurault,  the  guest  of  honor , 
was  introduced  by  the  Senior  Vice-President  For 
North  America,  in  this  international  Society  whose 
headquarters  are  at  London .  T he  luncheon  was  presided 
over  by  The  Hon.  Redfield  Proctor  of  Proctor ,  Ver¬ 
mont;  former  Governor  of  Vermont;  Past-Presidenty 
New  England  Council ,  Boston;  Chairman  of  the  Vermont 
Committee y  in  T he  N ewcomen  Society 
of  England. 

IS 
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“Among  the  founders  of  New  France,  some  should  be 
considered  as  pure  Frenchmen:  administrators  or  officers 
who  expected  to  be  recalled  by  the  mother  country  sooner 
or  later.  But  a  great  majority  of  the  pioneers  very  soon 
became  true  Canadians ;  to  the  great  amazement  of  their 
chiefs  they  nourished  neither  hope  nor  desire  to  go  back 
to  France.  They  instantly  developed  a  sort  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  daring  unknown  in  the  old  countries.  Such  were 
the  French  of  Canada  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  today.” 


— Olivier  Maurault 


“By  the  fact  that  during  the  XVI I th  Century,  a  New 
France  and  a  New  England  were  growing  side  by  side,  it 

1  •  :  j,  •  .  '  .  .  ■  l  r 

was  simply  impossible  that  some  intercourse,  social, 
political,  commercial,  or  military,  did  not  in  some  way 
occur — it  did  indeed!” 

— Olivier  Maurault 
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“We  are  concerned  with  the  present.  I  beg  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  give  statistics.  The  actual  population  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  of  the  order  of  148,000,000. 
About  5,000,000  Americans  out  of  such  powerful  total 
are  of  French  descent,  and  more  than  3,000,000  still 
speak  French  .  .  .  along  with  English  of  course.  Ob¬ 
viously  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  future  francisa- 
tion  of  the  whole  population!  ” 

— Olivier  Maurault 
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“Good  journalism  is  a  part  of  literature  and  the  Franco- 
Americans  have  had  and  still  have  excellent  journalists. 
Writers  have  produced  a  number  of  books  of  high  stand¬ 
ard  on  sociology,  history,  and  even  poetry.” 

— Olivier  Maurault 
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“What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Franco- Americans  towards 
the  United  States  of  America?  Your  Country  is  their 
homeland  and  the  star-spangled  banner  their  flag.  On  the 
spiritual  plan  they  are  Roman  Catholics ;  on  the  temporal 
plan  they  are  American  citizens  5  nevertheless  they  cling 
to  their  traditions,  language,  and  spirit  which  is  French:  a 
unique  formula  in  this  Country.  Their  reason  for  perpet¬ 
uating  it  is  two-fold:  Is  it  not  ‘an  element  of  diversity  in 
the  broad  unity  and  a  source  of  cultural  wealth  in  the 
midst  of  the  American  nation?5  Indeed,  Gentlemen! 
And  it  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  the  ideals  of  Democ¬ 
racy.55 

— Olivier  Maurault 
no)  ^ 
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American  Newcomen,  interested  always  in  Education 
and  its  history  in  the  beginnings  and  growth  and  contri¬ 
butions  of  colleges  and  universities ,  takes  satisfaction  in 
this  altogether  delightful  N ewcomen  manuscript  by  one 
of  Canadays  outstanding  scholars.  It  pays  tribute  to  the 
1 50th  Anniversary  ( 1800-1950)  of  historic  Middlebury 
College  in  Vermont ,  and  is  indeed  a  gracious  and  graceful 
expression  of  goodwill  by  the  University  of  Montreal. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  bound  together  by  close 
ties  of  fellowship ,  understanding ,  and  mutual  national 
defense.  North  America  must  stand  together y 
for  all  time  to  come! 
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THE  NEWCOMEN  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND 


IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


Broadly,  this  British  Society  has  as  its  purposes:  to  increase 
an  appreciation  of  American-British  traditions  and  ideals 
in  the  Arts  and  Sciences ,  especially  in  that  bond  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  cultural  and  spiritual  forces  which  are  common  to 
the  two  countries ;  and ,  secondly,  to  serve  as  another  link  in  the 
intimately  friendly  relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America . 

The  Newcomen  Society  centers  its  work  in  the  history  of 
Material  Civilization ,  the  history  of:  Industry ,  Invention,  En¬ 
gineering,  Transportation,  the  Utilities ,  Communication,  Min¬ 
ing,  Agriculture,  Finance,  Banking,  Economics,  Education,  and 
the  Law — these  and  correlated  historical  fields.  In  short,  the 
background  of  those  factors  which  have  contributed  or  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  progress  of  Mankind . 

T he  best  of  British  traditions,  British  scholarship,  and  British 
ideals  stand  back  of  this  honorary  society,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  London.  Its  name  perpetuates  the  life  and  work  of  T homas 
Newcomen  (1663-1729) ,  the  British  pioneer,  whose  valuable 
contributions  in  improvements  to  the  newly  invented  S team 
Engine  brought  him  lasting  fame  in  the  field  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts.  The  Newcomen  Engines,  whose  period  of  use  was  from 
1712  to  1775,  paved  a  way  for  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Newcomenys  inventive  genius  preceded  by  more  than  50  years 
the  brilliant  work  in  Steam-  by  the  world-famous  James  Watt. 


“The  roads  you  travel  so  briskly 
lead  out  of  dim  antiquity , 
and  you  study  the  fast  chiefly  because 
of  its  bearing  on  the  living  f  resent 
and  its  fromise  for  the  future 

— LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  JAMES  G.  HARBORD 
K.C.M.G.,  D.S.M.,  LL.D.j  U.S.  ARMY  (RET.) 

(1866-1947) 

Late  ^American  cAl ember  of  Council  at  London 
The  SKjewcomen  Society  of  England 
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